Institute photo by Theodore W. Johnson 


BRAZILIANS COMPLETE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE STUDY 


Five officers of the Brazilian Federal Police recently completed 18 weeks of study 
at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. The officers are shown here re- 
ceiving their graduation certificates from Ray Ashworth (third from right), acting 
director of the Traffic Institute. Left to right in the photo are: Manoel M. Pires, 
Adauto G. Da Silva, and Francisco F. Paladino, of the Civil Guard; Mr. Ashworth; 
Pedro Cassano and Luiz G. Da Costa, of the Special Police. 


(continued on page 16) 
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What About the Senior Drivers? 
by 


GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 


Assistant Director 
Training Division 


The Traffic Institute 


a By 1975 nearly half the adult population of the U.S. will 
be more than 65 years old. (The Needs of Older People and Public 
Welfare Services to Meet Them, by Elizabeth Wickender, published by 
American Public Welfare Association.) 

For the driver license administrator and other officials concerned with 
licensing drivers, the senior driver as a class poses a number of interesting 
problems. We will not attempt to predict what 1975 procedures will be. 
It is not too early, however, to begin consideration of this subject. This 
is particularly true because there are so many questions that need re- 
search and development before satisfactory answers can be supplied. 
And, if past performance is a criterion, it will be 20 years before we secure 
some of those answers. 

What constitutes a senior driver? This term, by the way, is used by 
some authorities with discretion to avoid the mention of age, which by 
its use immediately raises a barrier to further amicable discussion. Is 
the senior driver one who reaches age 60 or 65 or 70? Is he, as a class, 
any different from a licensing and safety standpoint than other classes 
of drivers? Should a distinction be made when re-licensing a driver who 
has reached a stated age? Should those drivers who have reached a stated 
age, when involved in accidents or violations, be called in for special 
handling by the licensing agency? 

Aside from the physiological aspect, what about this class of driver 
from an accident frequency and severity standpoint? Dr. Ross A. McFar- 
land of Harvard’s School of Public Health, in a talk before the Massa- 
chusetts Highway Safety Conference in 1954, concluded that: ‘Some 
authorit'es believe that accident frequencies increase as persons grow 
older. 't is open to question, however, whether this trend is demon- 
strated the statistical records compiled thus far.” 

decide st Facts (National Safety Council, 1955 edition) has this to say: 
“Figure in the table) must not be interpreted as indicating that drivers 
of one ae are better or worse than drivers of another age. To answer 
this que ion, information would be needed on the amount of driving 
done by -ersons of each age, or at least on the number of drivers of each 
age,” 
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(For additional review of age and accident experience, see Hw inai 
Variables in Metor Vehicle Accidents, by McFarland, Moore and Warren, 
Harvard School of Public Health, 1955). 

The Uniform Vehicle Code contains no provision for special hancling 
of older drivers of a stated age. The Code does provide, and we believe 
widely so, for review examinations of drivers for cause regardless of age, 

Turning to the problem from a licensing standpoint, let us review what 
is now being done by the several states. In the early 1930’s Massachusetts 
required drivers upon reaching age 65 to take a renewal examination, 
The policy was discontinued in May 1937 by legislation, showing that 
even at that date strong feeling existed when attempts were made t 
single out drivers for special attention for age alone. 

In those states that have periodic renewal examination of some type, 
the senior driver when renewing his license is treated no differently fron 
other drivers. Arizona, California, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, and 
Washington require a vision test or more of each driver upon renewal 
of his license. 

Drivers who reach a stated age must undergo renewal testing in four 
states: Delaware (age 65), Illinois (age 70), Maine (age 80), and New 
Hampshire (age 80). Formerly Virginia would have been numbered 
among this group, but in February 1954, renewal examinations for the 
65-year-olds were discontinued. 

Figures on test results of drivers 65 years old and older in Virginia 
may throw some light on this subject: (For period February 1, 1952 
through December 31, 1952) 


Licenses 65 years of age and older applying for renewal........... 3,292 

Failed examinations on first attempt ....................055. 989 

Privileges suspended inasmuch as applicants held valid license at 
oe er ae en een rT 340 


Privileges cancelled inasmuch as applicants held an expired license 
at time of examination or elected not to attempt examination... . 8] 

Correction of visual defects to meet standards for licensing 
CY coe eae en gh os tude eee aNembewss 92 


(Source: Correspondence with Chief Examiner Vincent Shortt, Divisio 
of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Virginia). 


In a very few states, a driver 65 years or older involved in a persona: 
injury accident regardless of fault must submit to examination. The 
selected age limit is left to discretion of the administrator under authorit\ 
provided by law for review examinations. 

License examiners who deal with the older driver tell me th: 
class of driver offers the greatest challenge of any group. In many ! 
stances, the driver is unsure and nervous as a result of being placed ' 
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a complex and new situation, and he has such bad driving habits to begin 
with that the examiner who gives the road test does so at considerable 
risk. 

To make matters worse, many such drivers are often irate and un- 
yielding in their understanding of the problem of why they have been 
singled out for attention. This is a sample of many of the arguments: 

“T have been driving for 30 years and this is the first time I have been 
called in for a test. Why pick on me? Why doesn’t the state do some- 
thing about those young hot-rodders? They are the ones causing trouble.” 

More time, more patience, and more care must be expended in giving 
tests to these drivers. The regular line examiner is hard pressed to cope 
with the problem of the older drivers, particularly when there is a heavy 
work load. 

License authorities already burdened with a fast growing driving pop- 
ulation, faced with day-to-day problems of shortage of personnel and 
mounting costs of operation, may well ponder whether to take on the 
dificult and perplexing problem of renewal examinations or other special 
consideration of the senior driver. There is sure to be political pressure 
of one kind or another. 

From the licensing standpoint, sooner or later the senior driver prob- 
lem will have to be met and considered. The senior driver is growing 
steadily in number. There is a mounting need for better driver ability 
to cope with a vastly greater number of driving problems created by 
faster cars, more complex highways, more drivers. For the senior driver 
whose vision deteriorates steadily, whose reaction time is slowed, whose 
attention is easily distracted, whose frailty of heart and body place him 
in great jeopardy on the highway, some licensing measures will have to 
be taken. 

Admittedly, some drivers will compensate for poorer vision and will 
not drive at night. Some will not tackle major, high-speed highways but 
will seek the by-ways. Some will even surrender voluntarily their licenses 
when they realize they no longer can drive safely. 

But most senior drivers will continue their driving. What is to be 
done for their safety and for the safety of others who also drive or who 
ride with them? 

One consideration is to begin with review examinations of drivers in- 
volved in personal-injury accidents. Whether that age should be 65 years 
or some other age will depend partly upon the work load imposed by this 
requirenent. Another consideration would be to require periodic renewal 
examin :tions for drivers who reach a stated age. Either program will 
require a trained staff of a sufficient size to meet demands imposed by 
the nuriber of tests required—and a strong public support program that 
will ba: < up the administrator as steps are taken to step up the standards 
lor lice sing the senior driver. 
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is going to come true. x * * 


Whether these or other steps are taken now or sometime in the future, 
a start should be made toward gathering the necessary data on which to 
base a sound program for dealing with the senior driver, for as matters 
now stand that prediction about 1975’s population seems to be one that 








Kreml'’s Leave Of Absence Extended 


Franklin M. Kreml’s leave of absence from the directorship of 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and of the Trathc 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police has 
been extended an additional year—to March 16, 1957. 

Mr. Kreml has served for the past year as director of the Trans- 
portation Center at Northwestern University, and this extended leave 
will permit him to continue the organizational work and the stafhing 
of the transportation agency. The Transportation Center was es- 
tablished in the University in December, 1953, to carry on a pro- 
gram of research, undergraduate training, and graduate study aimed 
at the solution of major problems in the highway, rail, air, pipeline, 
and water divisions of the nation’s transportation industry. 

Ray Ashworth will continue in the capacity of acting director of 
the Traffic Institute and the [ACP Traffic Division for another year. 








MOST TRAFFIC VIOLATORS IN 30-34 AGE GROUP IN N. J] 


The age group with the greatest number of traffic law violators in 
New Jersey in 1953 was that from 25-29, but a year later the largest 
number of violators was in the 30-34 age group, Director of Motor Vehicle: 
Frederick J. Gassert, Jr., told a meeting of traffic court judges in Trenton. 

“Sometimes I have been called the teen-agers friend,” Mr. Gassert 
said, “‘but I make no defense of any age group. There is no gain in over- 
emphasizing any bad driving the young drivers do. You will find that 
drivers in one age group can be just as screwy as in another age group. 

Director Gassert called on magistrates to tailor the penalty to fit the 
circumstances and revoke the license if the offense warranted. ‘For 
example” he said, “‘there should be no hesitation when you get some- 
body who has been going 80 miles an hour. Speed of this sort is so serious 
that we have to get that driver off the road. I urge you to revoke that 
driver’s license without waiting for the point system. It might mea! 
the difference of saving a life.” 

—-AAMVA Bulletin 
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Announce Kemper Awards for 1956-57 


| jus Kemper Founpation for Traffic Safety, Chicago, will provide 
grant-in-aid awards totaling $37,200 to police departments to enable 
them to send qualified officers to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for the 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Program. 

Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic Institute, in announcing 
the awards, said that they represent sixteen $1,650 fellowships and six- 
teen $675 tuition scholarships. Eight awards of each category will go 
to municipal police departments and eight to state and county police 
and highway patrol agencies. 

The Kemper awards for 1956-57 are being given in the Institute’s 20th 
anniversary year. The Institute was established April 15, 1936, and the 
Kemper Foundation in the same year by Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and the American Motorists Insurance Company. The Kemper 
Foundation has contributed funds for police training at the Institute 
continually since 1936. 

The 1956-57 training program will begin Sept. 20, 1956, and continue 
through June 17, 1957. June 1 is the deadline for police departments to 
apply for grants-in-aid and for admission for their representatives. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, III. 

The nine-month training program, designed especially for staff and 
command trafic police personnel, comprises four major areas of study 
and activity; 1) Problems in Highway Transportation, and the agencies 
concerned with them; 2) Functions of the Traffic Police, covering acci- 
dent investigation, trafic law enforcement, and traffic direction; 3) Man- 
agement of Police Service, and 4) general education courses which are 
arranged to increase the competence of the student and to provide answers 
to problems in traffic police management found in the fields of psychology, 
economics, sociology, and political science. 

The program consists of classroom work, supplemented by field, lab- 
oratory, and study projects and special conferences. 

Factors considered in selection of department representatives and grant- 
ing of awards are: 1) the applicant’s ability and potential usefulness to 
his department; 2) the extent of the accident and congestion problem in 
his cit or state, and 3) his department’s plans for the profitable use of 
his tr ning to further improve its traffic supervision program. 

To « eligible to compete for admission and for award consideration, 


the aj icant must: 1) be not more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police 
officer n active service in a municipal, county, township, state, federal, 
or pro netal agency; 3) have had at least three years of police experience; 
4) ha 


the approval of his superintendent, commissioner, or chief of 
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police; 5) be assured of a leave of absence—or equivalent temporary 
status—from his department, during which his salary will be paid; 6) have 
the assurance of his superior that he will be returned to active service 
upon completing the course; 7) agree to return to his department for at 
least three years, and 8) be in good health and physically fit. There 
are no educational prerequisites. 

Selection of candidates is made by a selecting board composed of rep- 
resentatives of Northwestern University, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. Before 
the selection board meets, applications are given examinations and are 
interviewed by Institute staff members in their home departments. 

“To increase the possibility of having a man selected from their de- 
partments,” Mr. Ashworth said, “‘police chiefs are encouraged to permit 
all policemen of the rank of sergeant and above, who are eligible to com- 
pete, to submit applications to them. The chiefs may then forward these 
applications which they recommend. If chiefs wish help in establishing 
a basis for evaluating applicants, Institute staff members will be glad 


> ” 
to assist. 
* Ok Xx 


Youngs Becomes [ACP S and P Liaison Officer 


Richard A. Youngs, former lieutenant of the Illinois State Police, has 
been named liaison officer for the State and Provincial Section of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. His appointment was an- 
nounced by Col. John C. Kelly, general chairman of the [ACP State and 
Provincial Section. Colonel Kelly is commissioner of the Connecticut 
State Police. 

Mr. Youngs, who is a field representative of the Traftic Institute of 
Northwestern University and of the Traffic Division of the IACP, will 
work with the general chairman and regional chairman of the State and 
Provincial Section in developing programs for the annual and regional 
meetings of the Section. He will also maintain a file of information on 
state police and highway patrol activities and serve as field consultant 
to Section members. He will work under Hudson R. Hamm, director of 
field service for the Traffic Institute and IACP Traffic Division, with 
headquarters in Evanston, III. 

Mr. Youngs joined the staff of the traffic service organizations in De- 
cember, 1955. At the time of his resignation from the Illinois State Police, 
he was serving in the traffic safety section at the central office in Spring 
field. He is a graduate of the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Adminis 
tration Training Program, being a member of the 1951 Fall Class 

Francis J. McCabe, who served as liaison officer for the State and 
Provincial Section until his resignation on October 15, has returned t0 
Maine where he has entered private industry. 
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Let’s Teach Drivers How to See! 


by 


Haro.tp L. Smiru anp Joun J. CumMMINGS 


Mr. Smith is a driver training consultant for several large Detroit indus- 
trial firms and truck fleets, and has driven 30 years and over a million miles 
with no accidents. Mr. Cummings is a traffic research director in the auto- 
mobile industry who has collaborated with Smith in a three-year study of 
reasons for driver errors in accidents. 


Fe: MANY YEARS, safety authorities have known that the future acci- 
dent record of any experienced driver can be predicted by a road 
test to check his norma/ habits of viewing and reacting to traffic problems. 

Owners of large motor fleets have long used these tests in hiring drivers. 
They have proved that a driver’s score on the test tells whether his safety 
record will be excellent, good, average, poor, or very poor. 

Results of many thousands of such tests show that only three in ten 
drivers in the United States have above-average habits of viewing and 
reacting to trafic problems—and that only these drivers build above- 
average safety records over the years. If all drivers had the seeing habits 
of the top group, our vearly traffic toll would decline more than 90 per- 
cent! 

Three years ago, the writers decided to quit thinking of traffic mis- 
haps in terms of reckless or incompetent drivers and innocent victims, 
and to study driver behavior strictly on a basis of Aabits of seeing. 

Out of this study has come a driver training technique built around 
just two points: how to see in driving, and what to look for. 

Initial results among experienced drivers indicate that this teaching 
method can quickly and sharply improve driving habits of motorists who, 
in a traffic test calling for a series of routine driving decisions, make 
“timing” errors that reveal faulty seeing habits. 

And while beginner drivers are not capable of correct seeing in traffic 
for at least their first year on the road, these drivers also readily grasp 
the seeing rules. They recognize them as skills they need to strive for 
after hey master the mechanics of car operation—and after enough 
driviny practice so they can judge speeds and distances and thus get 
beyond the ‘‘sticky eyes and pin-point vision” stage that marks all novice 
drive: 

To ‘ake clear what we mean by correct seeing habits, we must refer 
back 'o a series of experiments made 40 years ago by psychologists at 
Ohio S+ate University to find out how people ‘“‘see” in doing a given task. 
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The experiments, reported in the Archives of Psychology for November, 
1916, showed that we see by forming habits of fixing our attention on 
certain details of what we look at, and by mentally blocking out other 
details to avoid being distracted from what we are paying attention to, 
Each time we do a given task we follow the same basic seeing habits. 

More important, the experiments showed that with a little practice 
we can easily improve our seeing habits in doing a given task. We then 
can do the task much better and can build strong resistance to dis- 
tractions. 

Those findings hold the real secret of safe driving. In a moving auto- 
mobile we have no time for seeing everything around us. The trick lies 
in building very simple seeing habits. Watch for a few key details, and 
nothing else. Do this over and over as you drive along, and the job is 
done! 

In traffic-testing nearly 1,000 drivers during our studies, we found that 
all accident-free drivers were following identical “‘selective seeing”’ methods. 
We also found that any driver can build the same habits. 

Just what are the correct seeing habits for driving? We start with 
this fact: your main purpose should always be to “blend” in tratic— 
that is, to look for the line of least resistance and never to allow your 
own vehicle to set up a serious resistance to anyone else. 

How do you blend? By watching for just two kinds of conflicts, so 
you will not cause those conflicts or get trapped if other people cause 
them. 

One is a speed conflict in a single trafic lane: someone going too fast 
or too slow. The other is a direction conflict: a diagonal or right-angle 
movement which disturbs the normal straight-line flow of traffic. 

Who causes these conflicts? Motorists and pedestrians, usually. Some- 
times dogs or other animals. A few come from loss of traction—skids 
on ice, or too much speed on a curve. 

Why do people get into speed or direction conflicts? For only two 
reasons. Either they fail to see the danger of a conflict until too late, 
or else they let themselves get into a spot where they must depend on 
someone else not making a wrong move without first making sure this 
other person sees them and intends to avoid that wrong move. 

And why do people make these errors of not seeing a conflict or not 
making sure of the intentions of other people? Because of faulty seeing 
habits in carrying out five key driving tasks. 

Even with faulty seeing habits, drivers usually can handle routine 
trafic problems fairly well—until a distraction enters the picture. 


There are five common distractions in driving. At least one of them 


is present in most accidents. Before looking at the faulty seeing habits, 
let us first look at the five driving distractions: 
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1. Route problems. Each driver has his own route in mind. Over half 
of all accidents occur when drivers get intent on a route problem—stop- 
ping, turning a corner, parking, unparking, or looking for a road sign or 
street address—and fail to see that they are crowding or blocking in 
traffic. 

2. Mental disturbances. If we are physically or emotionally upset, or 
have something special on our mind, our seeing is below par. So unless 
our normal seeing habits in traffic are good, we make errors in seeing when 
hurrying, worrying, irritated at another driver, or bored, tired, or lost 
in thought. All drivers have a hurry habit to some degree and want to 
avoid being delayed in traffic. This fact alone explains many wrong 
moves they make. 


3. Scenery. This covers any roadside feature or event that holds our 
eyes too long—such as staring at an accident scene. The distraction of 
roadside lights is present in a large share of night-driving accidents. 


4. In-the-vehicle. Drivers with weak seeing habits will stare at a bee 
that got in the car, or pick the wrong moment to light a cigarette or tune 
in the car radio. Or they get distracted by children quarreling in the back 
seat, or while driving an unfamiliar vehicle. 















5. Unpracticed driving tasks. One in four accidents involves a vehicle 
backing up—because few drivers ever practice correct seeing in backing. 















‘ City and rural driving, day and night driving, and wet-road and icy- 
pavement problems, all require special practice. Driving in another state, 
: with different traffic signs and driving customs, also can bring distractions. 
But while one or more of these five distractions usually is present 
.- when an accident occurs, the real causes of driving errors are faulty 
. seeing habits in carrying out five key driving tasks. 
The five tasks operate like stair-steps. Until we master one we are 
n not ready for the next. The accident-free driver covers all five steps in 
e. what amounts to one sweeping glance. The five steps are: 
yn 
a 1. Steering. Because we sit left of center in the car in driving, the 
average motorist always tries to allow extra space on his right. He steers 
e by looking low at the left edge of his lane, which causes his car to hug 
a that le't edge. He often veers blindly away from an obstacle on his right. 
? And he looks low at the ground in turning a corner. 
Correct steering is simple. All it takes is an occasional quick glance, 
- well ah-ad, at the center of your intended driving path. This rule holds 
both in going straight and in turning corners. Your vehicle then travels 
om nicely « ) center in its lane. If the lane is open it is wide enough. 
tS, 





At n.-ht watch beyond your headlights for dark shapes on the road. 
If you -an’t see beyond your lights, have your eyes checked. When 
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for any reason you must look low to find your path, the high-aim steer- 
ing habit automatically guards you by pulling down your speed. 


2. Comprehensive viewing. Novice drivers cannot avoid “‘acute”’ seeing- 
—watching objects in sharp detail—which is deadly in driving. They see 
only about 200 feet ahead at most, and will fix their eyes on any on- 
coming car or a car they are following. After a year or so they are able 
to keep watch over a wide, deep traffic scene—but too often they do 
not make this a habit. 

In daytime and at city speeds, lack of a big-picture viewing habit 
shows up mainly in occasional abrupt stops and turns. The results are 
worse at night, and at rural speeds, and on icy roads. 

View the car ahead, and other nearby objects, as small parts of a huge 
roadway scene in which nothing is seen in sharp detail. Watch all objects 
on or near the roadway for a block ahead in town, half a mile ahead on 
rural roads. Make very sure you see the ground around the objects. 

This big-picture habit gives you instant warning of any change in speed 
or direction by any vehicle in the scene, and makes you quick to see 
the flash of stop-lights or turn-signals near or far ahead. It also shows 
you the problems facing drivers up ahead, so you can foresee their actions. 

At night, it tells you how fast you are overtaking a pair of red tail- 
lights up ahead, and whether the vehicle ahead is in its correct traffic lane. 


3. Scanning. Unless you see traffic conflicts well in advance, you often 
freeze your eyes on a nearby hazard and steer blindly toward another 
hazard. You also do a lot of routine fixed-stare driving, which blurs 
your vision, dulls your mind, and keeps you from seeing many potential 
hazards to the sides and rear. It even can blind you to a traffic light or 
stop sign. 

Build the habit of moving your eyes at least every two seconds in 
driving. Check the rear mirror at least every five seconds if there is any 
traffic on the road—and check the rear instantly if you see possible trouble 
or delay ahead. 

Keep scanning the big scene near and far ahead, and to both sides. 
If anything holds your attention so you cannot keep moving your eyes, 
slow down or change lanes so you can resume scanning. On a long trip, 
make occasional ten-minute stops to rest your eyes. 

The driver who goes too fast for traffic, weather or visibility prob- 
it 


lems a/ways has a fixed stare. Most drivers often get this stare at nig 
by picking up speed that forces them to glue their eyes to the road just 
ahead. If you move your eyes constantly—to glance far ahead, to both 
sides, and into the rear mirror 


speed to a safe level. 








you literally are forced to hold your 


4. Spacing. Once you master the first three seeing habits, the next 
task is done almost automatically. It is to adjust your pace so you “keep 
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an out”’—a stopping margin ahead, plus open space on at least one side 
as much of the time as possible so you could swerve away from sudden 
danger. 

When you really watch a big scene and move your eyes, you instinc- 
tively reduce speed for hills, curves, blind intersections, and when driv- 
ing near parked cars. You feel tense when closely following another 
vehicle, when hemmed in on both sides, or when a bumper-chaser is 
behind you. So you allow more space ahead, or move out front at the 
first safe chance. 

In heavy traffic the main hazards are sudden stops or blind swerves 
by drivers making left or right turns or heading for parking spaces. 

In light traffic, or when there is a gap in the traffic stream ahead, con- 
flicts usually come from the sides. Someone picks the wrong moment to 
enter or cut across the traffic stream, or to make a left turn across the 
path of an oncoming vehicle. Or someone fails to see the traffic light 
turn red, or decides to continue across the intersection just after the 
light changes. 


5. Stabilizing. Your final driving task, and one that few drivers ever 
perform, has to do with any driver or pedestrian who is in a position 
where you must depend on him to “‘stay put” until you get past a par- 
ticular point. 

Unless you’re certain the other person sees your car and shows by 
his actions that he will avoid a conflict, give a few quick taps on the 
horn—or at night flick your headlight beams. Do this as early as pos- 
sible so you could take some other escape path if necessary. 

Check the rear mirror when you signal for a stop or turn. If the driver 
behind you does not heed your signal, take the line of least resistance! 

Keep in mind that many drivers watch the road just ahead, rarely 
check the sides or rear, may swerve blindly away from an obstacle on 
their right, and often get so intent on stopping or turning that they 
see nothing else. 

If you must drive beside another vehicle in heavy traffic, get up where 
the other driver can see you or stay back where you could use the brakes 
if he swerved your way. 

In passing the car ahead, do it briskly. Pass only when the other car 
is ho\ling a steady speed and lane position and when the roadway situ- 
ation shows no reason why the driver might veer your way. If in doubt, 
tap your horn or flick your headlights. A quick glance at the other driver, 
to se. where he is looking, often will tell you whether he is stabilized. 


Th se, then, are your five key seeing tasks. The average experienced 
drive’ needs about two months of practice to make them firm habits— 
and ially needs a short road test with a trained instructor to help 
him | cate faulty seeing habits he was not aware he had. 
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Once you build the correct habits, remind yourself occasionally of three 
of the seeing rules, which can be summed up like this: Get the big picture. 


Keep your eyes moving. Make sure they see you. 


We believe the rules on how to see in driving should become the core 
of training courses for beginner drivers, and that experienced drivers 
too should be given a chance to take short road tests with trained observers. 

A better understanding of how drivers see in traffic holds the key to 
still other safety advances. Working with Detroit’s trafic engineers, we 
now are applying driver-seeing principles to problems of high-accident 
locations. Highway design and roadside distraction features can be an- 
alyzed in the same way. The exact errors made in particular accidents 
can be determined, to guide traffic law enforcement and safety publicity. 

But most important of all is the fact that every motorist is capable 
of quick improvement of his seeing habits, if he is told that it needs doing 
and shown how to do it. Once this fact is widely recognized, we can 
start matching in traffic safety the spectacular gains that have been 


made in reducing on-the-job accidents in industry. 
* * * 





MARCH TD&R BONUS: FCDA TECHNICAL MANUAL 


“Planning and Organizing for Civil Defense Traffic Operations,” 
the 59-page technical manual published by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, is the March ‘“‘bonus”’ for subscribers to the 
Traffic Digest S Review. 

One copy of the useful FCDA publication may be obtained free 
of charge under the TD&R bonus plan. 

To get your free copy, all you have to do is address a card or 
letter to the Traffic Digest Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., give your name and address and specify ““FCDA Manual.” 











63RD IACP CONFERENCE SET FOR SEPT. 9-13 IN CHICAGO 


The 63rd annual conference of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police will be conducted September 9-13, 1956, in Chicago, according 
to Walter E. Headley, Jr., president of the IACP. 

Headley, who is chief of police of Miami, Florida, said that the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel will be conference headquarters. Chief George A. Orlewis 
of the Chicago Park District Police Department and Commissioner 
Timothy J. O’Connor of the Chicago Police Department will be co-hosts 
to the conference. 
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Miami Maps Long-Range Off-Street Parking 


Municipal authorities, with a good measure of help from private enter- 
prise, have embarked on a long-range program aimed at solving the 
off-street parking problems of Miami, Fla. 

Miami’s problems in this respect are compounded by the city’s tre- 
mendous rate of growth and a 35 per cent fluctuation of automobile traffic 
between summer lows and winter highs. 

Four multi-level parking garages, capable of accommodating 1,500 cars, 
have been built by private interests in the downtown area since the war. 
Two others are being constructed privately this year to provide 700 
additional spaces. 

A survey last year revealed that the downtown area will need 10 to 12 
additional garages, capable of accommodating 4,000 cars, between now 
and 1965. 

To insure development of a planned program to meet this need, the 
city recently organized an Off-Street Parking Board to select sites for 
the proposed garages and see that they are built. In most instances, 
street level parking lots are selected as the garage sites. 

Once sites are designated, private owners are urged to build and operate 
the garages. If they are unwilling to do so, the board has authority to 
acquire the property and construct the garages for municipal operation. 

One of the new garages being built by private interests this year 
resulted from city designation of the site. The other is solely the result 
of private initiative. 

The parking board already has instituted condemnation proceedings 
against property selected as the site for a third new garage and is asking 
appraisals on still another site. 

The city has set aside $1.5 million for use by the Off-Street Parking 
Boar. in acquisition of garage sites. Revenue from on-street parking 
meters, totaling about $200,000 a year, also goes to the board. 

On «he basis of this income, Chairman William L. Pallot said the board 
could ‘orrow about $4 million to carry out its program. Additional bonds 
for ga’ ge construction can be floated on the basis of anticipated revenue 
from * ese structures. 

Nai nal surveys indicate that the cost of open deck ramp garages 
aver: $1,500 per stall. The cost of walled-in garages is $1,800 per 


stall « . for mechanically operated (elevator) garages, $2,000 per stall. 
The -unshine Parking Garage Company, which operates throughout 
the n 


, expects to build a new 300-car garage in Miami at a per stall 
Cost « 000 or less. 
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Navy’s Off-Duty Safety Program 


i ie Navy has inaugurated a sweeping program designed to reduce 
trafic accidents among its off-duty military personnel. 

In a letter to all ships and stations, Vice Admiral J. L. Holloway, Jr., 
Chief of Naval Personnel, outlined the program which is directed toward 
the prevention of accidents involving privately-owned vehicles of Navy 
and Marine Corps men and women. 

“In view of the large number of accidents sustained by military per- 


sonnel, resulting in loss of life, injuries, property damage, and loss of 


man hours,” Admiral Holloway said, ‘‘the Secretary of the Navy has 
directed the establishment of a motor vehicle accident prevention pro- 
gram and has assigned the joint responsibility for the formulation of such 
a program to the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of 
Naval Personnel. To insure uniformity, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Chief of Naval Personnel have established a joint com- 
mittee to provide coordination of the implementation and operation of 
the Department of the Navy Traffic Safety Program.” 

To make Navy and Marine Corps personnel more traffic safety con- 
scious, particularly while driving their own vehicles off-duty, the pro- 
gram embraces training, publicity, and enforcement activities. 

In the area of training, commanding officers are directed to provide 
instruction in safe driving, utilizing a curriculum which is now being 
prepared. Use of motion pictures of accidents, violations, and safe driving 
practices during instruction periods is encouraged. 

To insure that the safety program receives adequate publicity, com- 
manding officers are instructed to use editorials, articles, photographs, 
cartoons, quizzes and driving tips in ship or station newspapers; announce- 
ments, talks, and recordings on local radio stations, and promotional 
projects such as ““Navy Driver of the Month” contests. 

The ‘‘teeth” in the Navy’s traffic safety program comes under its 
enforcement provisions. Commands having jurisdiction over base auto- 
mobile tags and stickers are urged to consider suspension or revocation 
of such permits in the case of any Navy person convicted by civil ot 
military courts for manslaughter or negligent homicide, felony involving 
vehicle, hit-and-run accident, driving while under the influence of intox- 
icating liquor or narcotics, habitual violation of traffic laws, speeding 
which results in revocation of civil driver’s license, and other offenses 
warranting inclusion in the opinion of the local commander. 

The instruction to ships and stations states further: “Whenever needed 
or deemed advisable to further accomplish the aims of this program, 
commands having jurisdiction should operate off-base shore patro! trafh¢ 
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patrols with the written agreement and coo peration of the state and 
local enforcement agencies.” 

Commandants of Naval Districts will be responsible for the coordina- 
tion of the trafic safety program. This coordination will include: 


7. Establishment of regulations concerning military personnel operating 
privately-owned motor vehicles within areas under their jurisdiction and 
enforcement procedures incident thereto. 


y 2. Cooperation and liaison with local trafic enforcement agencies con- 
cerning accident prevention and analysis—to determine causes of acci- 
r dents and appropriate preventive measures. 


3. Arranging with local authorities to insure that adequate reporting 
of violations is accomplished. These reports will permit commanding 
oficers to take appropriate disciplinary action and/or provide supple- 
mental instruction in traffic safety. 


#, Assisting commanding officers of shore activities and fleet units in 
the establishment of their programs. 


of 5. Maintaining liaison and cooperating with other military establish- 
ments within their districts. 


The instruction to commanding officers from the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel states that reports on all motor vehicle accidents involving off- 
duty Navy men or women must be submitted monthly to the Chief of 
Industrial Relations, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

“The Navy is proud of its on-station motor vehicle safety program,” 
Captain Howard L. Mathews, Navy Department Safety Director, said. 
“Since 1947 the motor vehicle death rate (per 100,000 miles) at its nearly 
1,000 reporting activities in the U.S. and overseas has been reduced 
“ more than 60 per cent, resulting in great savings to our taxpayers. Further, 
in the past five years nearly 40,000 U.S. Navy safe-driving awards have 


de 
ng 


ng 


“ been presented to military and civilian drivers of government vehicles. 
7 More than 800 Secretary of the Navy awards for motor vehicle safety 
“ have heen presented to Navy installations in this period. Our off-duty 
" safety program will utilize many of the techniques developed in our 
" on-station program.” 
* * * 

ng 
“4 OKLA. CITY SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLISHES SUMMARY 
ses An a: tractive and amusingly illustrated summary of Oklahoma City’s 

basic tr fic regulations has been produced by the Oklahoma City Safety 
led Counci’ Single copies of the summary, “Short Rules to Remember,” 
m, may be .btained from the Council at 319 Hales Building, Oklahoma City, 


Fic Okla. 
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Brazilians Complete Traffic Institute Study 
(continued from front cover) 


All of the officers are stationed in Rio de Janeiro. They were to return 
to the capital city of Brazil to resume their police duties after visiting 
several cities in the Eastern part of the United States. 

During their period of study at the Traffic Institute the Brazilian 
officers completed courses in selected areas to equip them to suggest and 
assist in police and community traffic programs. Special study programs, 
one to four weeks in length, included accident investigation, traffic law 
enforcement, trafic law for police, traffic control devices and methods, 
chemical tests for intoxication, introduction to police management, and 
police trafic records. 

The officers attended the Traffic Institute under the sponsorship of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police and the Internationa 
Cooperation Administration. The plan for sending the officers to the 
United States for study was initiated by James S. Kemper, Chicago in- 
surance executive, while serving as U.S. ambassador to Brazil. Mr. 
Kemper is chairman of the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety which 
has provided funds for the training of police officers at the Traffic Institute 
for the past 20 years. 

* * * 


Institute and BPR Conduct Wisconsin Speed Analysis Survey 


The Trafic Institute of Northwestern University, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, is conducting a speed analysis surve\ 
on selected highways in the State of Wisconsin. 

The object of this study is the establishment of norms relating to driver 
behavior for use by state and county trafic law enforcement agencies, 
particularly with respect to speed. 

The Wisconsin project is a continuation of a long-range program of the 
Traffic Institute, started in other states, involving analysis of driver be- 
havior. The Traffic Institute is primarily interested in discovering ané 
defining long-term trends. No reportable results of this study will be 
available for at least a year. Upon successful completion of the program, 
or at such time as useful results are developed, upon approval of the Bureat 
of Public Roads, findings will be reported to state and county law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

This project is similar in character to certain studies made over a peri0é 
of years in Wisconsin by its State Highway Department and the Bureat 
of Public Roads, but is entirely independent and separate from thes 
studies. 

The Wisconsin speed study is under the direction of James Stannard 
Baker, director of research and development for the Traffic Inst:rute. 
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Grants-in-Aid for Traffic Training 


The Chicago Motor Club 


(This is the first in a series of articles about organizations which 





provide financial assistance to city, county, and state governments for 
the specialized short-course training of personnel with street and high- 
way traffic responsibilities.) 
Te Cuarces M. Hayes Grant for Trafic Training, established 
by the Chicago Motor Club, is named for the Club’s president. 
The Charles M. Hayes Grant is made annually 
to provide for the short-course traffic training 
of police, trafic court judges and prosecutors, 
and traffic engineers. The police courses and the 
trafic engineering seminars are conducted at the 
Trafic Institute at Evanston, Ill. The Trafic 
court conferences are conducted at the School of 
Law of Northwestern University, Chicago, in co- ey 4 
operation with the American Bar Association MR. HAYES 
and the Traffic Institute. 





Tuition and a cash allowance toward travel and living expenses 
are made available to qualified and selected applicants in the area 
served by the Chicago Motor Club. 

For the police courses, the selection board which qualifies appli- 
cants consists of a representative of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
a chief administrative officer such as a city manager or mayor. 

For the trafic court conferences, the selection board includes a 
representative of the American Bar Association, the dean of the 
School of Law of Northwestern University, and a city manager. 

Kor the trafic engineering seminars, assistance in determining 
app!.cant qualifications is received from the Midwest Section of the 
Inst ‘ute of Traffic Engineers. 

C: scerning the Club’s program of grant-in-aid for traffic training, 
Mr. jayes recently said: 

“| ie Chicago Motor Club is happy to be able to help local gov- 
ernn) 1t to do a better job in traffic supervision and accident pre- 


vent’ 1 by providing training opportunities at Northwestern Uni- 
vers! Men who complete these specialized courses in traffic will 
be ; to cope with local trafic problems methodically and efh- 
cient We are certain that their work will be reflected in lower 


trafhc atalities throughout the state.” 
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OB To Bad Start 


January Traffic Toll Up 5 Per Cent 


i lies TRAFFIC DEATH toll in the United States in January was 2,960, 
the National Safety Council has reported. That was 5 per cent more 
deaths than the 2,820 total for January last year and the 11th consec- 
utive month of increased traffic tolls the Council said. 





The record would have been a lot better for January if motorists had 
stayed in the big cities. Cities of more then 750,000 population had 2 per 
cent fewer deaths than in January of last year, yet traffic deaths in all 
cities went up 8 per cent, according to the Council. 


This sharp rise in cith deaths was the chief cause of the 5 per cent 
increase for the nation as a whole, the Council said. 

Milage figures for January are not yet available, so the Council could 
report no mileage death rate. But it said there is no indication that the 
upward trend in travel has slackened. 


The Council announced that Muskegon, Mich., with a population of 
48,400, was the largest city in the nation to complete 1955 without: a 
single trafic death. Medford, Mass., previously given that distinction, 
was charged with a traffic fatality on the basis of revised reports. The 
second largest city was LaCrosse, Wis., and Rome, N. Y., was third. 

Of the 47 states reporting for January, 18 showed Cecreases in deaths, 


three reported no change and 26 had increases from January of last year. 
The states with fewer deaths for January were: 


DBaimmesota.........-....- ee — 25% 
Rhode Island ........... gy — 20% 
FORT rer reer er Se —12% 
South Dakota .......... —39% New Mexico............ —12% 
Miomtena ...........+.. —Si7 Mepraska .........4.4.. —11% 
Commecticut ............ Oe MOONE kek cds a ova cus — 10% 
North Dakota .......... —29% Tennessee.............. — 
NN i ig dasa x dee aks: —29% Maryland.............. — 6% 
5 eee i | re — 3% 


Of the 552 cities reporting for January, 89 had decreases in deaths, 
352 showed no change and 111 reported increases. Of the cities wit! 
fewer deaths, the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Miowi, Pia. ........... —100% Toledo, Ohio .......... - 67% 
Tamee, Fle. .......... —100% St. Paul, Minn......... - 60% 
ee — 67% _ Boston, Mass. ......... - 50% 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... — 67% San Antonio, Tex. ..... - 50% 
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Cincinnati, Ohio ....... — 40% 
Houston, Tex........... — 30% 
Portiend, Ove. ......... — 29% 


New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ — 25% 
SS rrr — 21% 
Washington, D.C... .. — 13% 
ere — 4% 


Among the cities with perfect records in January, the three largest 
were Miami, Fla. (249,300); Dayton, Ohio (243,900), and Syracuse, N. Y. 


(220,600). 


The three leading cities in each population group for January, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 


1,000,000 or More Population 


re 3.2 
NN MN 6 acoso werd arcs 6 3.9 
3 Sere 4.3 


750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 


meeeem, EMME. ......54.4.55 2.6 
San Francisco, Calif......... 3.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 3.1 


500,000 to 750,000 Population 


Minneapolis, Minn.......... 0.6 
Ty a ere 12 
re 3 


350,000 to 500,000 Population 


San Antonio, Tex. .......... Ls 
Denver, Colo............... 1.7 
Portland, Ore. ............-. 2.9 


Reg. 
Rate 


200,000 to 350,000 Population 


er ne 0.0 
Seewere CMO... . «2.255506. 0.0 
TE WE ec kguxacued aes 0.0 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 


Wichita, Kan. ............. 0.0 
ee 0.0 
a eae eee 0.0 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 0.0 
St. Petersburg, Fla.......... 0.0 
Lansing, MEWR..........5.... 0.0 
25,000 to 50,000 Population 
Pensacola, Fia.............. 0.0 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ..... 0.0 
Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 0.0 


10,000 to 25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. ............ 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich.......... 0.0 
I PEO Sikes ces ceees 0.0 
kK O* 
A Now Jersey father recently lost his 31-year-old son in a highway 
acciden*. The latest victim was the fourth son to die in a traffic accident 


In five \ ars. 
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Yale Traffic Engineering Awards 


The Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic has announced the 
availability of fellowships in its trafic engineering course covering the 
next academic year of study starting September 17. 

The course of graduate study is devoted to the planning and opera- 
tional design of new streets, highways and terminals as well as to the 
regulation and control of traffic movements on existing facilities in the 
interests of safe, convenient and economic transportation. 

The fellowships are to be awarded on a competitive basis to appli- 
cants who are residents of the continental United States and are grad- 
uates of an accredited school in engineering. A number of tuition scholar- 
ships are also available. 

The fellowships, which offer up to $2,000 each, are as follows: 


Automotive Safety Foundation Fellowships—Applicants should have had 
practical experience in city or state highway engineering, or in related 
fields. Preference will be given to those applicants who are now em- 
ployed in street and highway engineering and who secure a leave of 
absence in order to return to their present employer. 


Esso Safety Foundation Fellowships—Candidates for these fellowships 
must be citizens of the following states: Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and D. C. 


The James S. Kemper Foundation Fellowship—This fellowship is not 
restricted to any particular group or region but is available for pro- 
fessionally qualified men desiring to pursue the profession of traffic en- 
gineering. 


Rand McNally Centennial Fellowship—Applicants for this fellowship 
must be currently employed by state highway departments or city gov- 
ernments. 


Liberty Mutual Fellowship—Applicants for this fellowship must show 
evidence of aptitude and interest in traffic engineering. It is not required 
for them to have entered the practice of traffic engineering. 

The Bureau of Highway Traffic has been in continuous operation since 
1926. In view of the mounting traffic problem and the increasing demand 
for trained traffic engineers the largest class ever enrolled is anticipated. 
Graduates of the course are employed by traffic departments of cities, 
counties and state highway departments; insurance companies, n.tional 
and local organizations, and other agencies interested in highway trafic. 

The closing date for filing fellowship applications is April 1. 
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CONTINUING TRAFFIC OFFENSES AND DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


Some recent cases have dealt with the question of whether a traffic 
violator who crosses state subdivision boundary lines during the com- 
mission of his offense may be prosecuted more than once. These cases 
have involved application of the familiar constitutional guaranty that 
“No person shall be twice placed in jeopardy for the same offense.” 


In State v. Jackson, 291 P. 2d 798 (Wyo-Dec. 20, 1955), the defendant 
on August 3, 1953, together with a male companion drove from Sundance, 
Wyo., to Spearfish, S. D., and on the return trip, stopped at several 


places along the route for drinks. One of these stops was at the town of 
Beulah, just inside the Wyoming line and about 20 miles from Sundance. 
When the two got back into Sundance both were quite intoxicated and 
there Jackson drove the car off the road into an open sewer ditch. He 
was charged under the Wyoming statute for driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor, and at the trial much of the state’s evi- 
dence related to his conduct along the route, including some incidents 
at Beulah. 

On appeal from his conviction, Jackson maintained that the trial court 
erred in refusing to instruct the jury to consider only evidence of the 
defendant’s driving which resulted directly in the car going into the sewer 
ditch in Sundance, and that the jurors were not to consider any acts or 
incident: occuring elsewhere. In affirming the conviction, the Supreme 
Court sid the trial court correctly refused this instruction, since the 
is one single violation of the state law, committed in Cook 
ind the exact time or place thereof was unimportant. The Court 


offense 
County 
said: 
“Mer 
drink o 
continu 
that the 
of the « 


1ay but do not ordinarily become intoxicated by taking one 
itoxicating liquor. The vice ordinarily lies in the fact that 
driving is apt to result in fatal consequences. Counsel states 
tense in this case might have been committed at various stages 


ndant’s driving. He asks whether or not the defendant could 
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successfully plead this conviction in this case in bar of a prosecution 
for drunken driving on the morning of August 3, 1953, say at Beulah, 
Wyo. So it might be asked whether the defendant might not have been 
convicted for a separate offense for every foot of driving which he did 
while intoxicated. It is quite clear the matter must be considered in a 
reasonable light. * * * The driving of the defendant was one substantially 
continuous act, commencing at the time he started to go to Spearfish 
and ending when he drove his car into a ditch. The state relied upon the 
totality, as it were, of the driving of the defendant on August 3, 1953, 
and not upon several offenses committed on that day. All of the drinking 
of whiskey he did on that day, was, so to speak, part of the res gestae.” 
CONTINUING OFFENSE NOT SEPARATED BY COUNTY LINES 

In State v. Shimman, 122 Ohio St. 522, 172 N.E. 367, 73 ALR 1502 
(1930), the defendant was charged with transportation of liquor from 
Huron County to the adjoining county of Sandusky. He was tried and 
convicted in Sandusky County, later being indicted for the same offense 
in Huron County, where his plea of double jeopardy was sustained. The 
prosecution brought exception to the Supreme Court, where the ruling 
was affirmed on the ground that the transportation of the liquor was one 
continuous, uninterrupted transaction, extending from one county into 
the other. 

The Supreme Court said: “The fact that continuous transportation 
through several states may be punishable in each state furnishes no per- 
suasive argument that a like transportation through several counties 1s 
punishable as a distinct and separate offense in each county. The argu- 
ment is failacious, and its conclusion not legally tenable. Continuous 
transportation over the boundary of several states would be punishable 
in each state if the law of each state prohibits it; it is penalized because 
each state has made the same act unlawful, and because each state has 
denounced the offense as one against its own peace and dignity. When 
an offense is committed against the law of the federal government, and 
is also a violation of a state law, it has uniformly been held that prose- 
cution and punishment under one sovereignty does not place the detend- 
ant in double jeopardy when prosecuted in the other. U. S. v. Lanz, 
260 U.S. 377, 43 S. Ct. 141, 67 L. Ed.314. * * * Upon the same principle 
it is held that when the same offense violates both a city ordinance ané 
a state law, the act or offense may be prosecuted both by the state and 
the municipality without putting the defendant twice in jeopardy. 

“Territorially considered, although a defendant may be punished suc 
cessively by a federal government, by a state, or by a municipality, ! 
each has a separate law punishing the same offense, von sequitur (it does 
not follow) that either can more than once punish the offender for the 


ne 


same offense when committed within its own territory without placing 
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him twice in jeopardy. Here there is a violation of but one law, and the de- 
fendant has already been sentenced for violating that law. The offense is 


one against the state and not against the county—one of its subdivisions.” 





Quoting from State v. Roberts, 152 La. 283, 93 So. 95, 24 ALR 1122 
(1922), (a similar case), the court said: ‘‘ “The offense is against the state 
and not against the various territorial jurisdictions or subdivisions of the 
state. The only importance the parish (county) line could have in the 
matter would be for the determination of the question of venue.’ ’ 

Continuing, the Ohio Supreme Court said: “‘While the offender may be 
punished for transporting in either county through which he transports, 
he cannot be placed in jeopardy in a second county for the same act of 
continuous transportation. The crossing of a county line creates no new 
offense; the line constitutes no part of the offense; nor does it possess a 
single element characterizing it as such. * * * 

The Court cited several examples of “‘single continuous offenses,” such 
as trafic violations and hunting offenses: “If in his uninterrupted process 
of hunting, a hunter should cross a county line, a single, not separate, 
offense has been committed. * * * No court has ever held, nor, by the 
utmost stretch of judicial reasoning, could a court convert these ‘con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted’ acts into separate offenses against the state 
whereby the offender could be subjected to successive prosecutions for 
the violation of but one law. * * * While this is a liquor case, the same 
rule would apply to every offense against our laws. * * * The county is 
but a unit for venue, and the law of but one sovereignty has been violated.”’ 

In a concurring opinion, Matthias, J., said, ‘I concur in the judgment 
for the reason that the state and not the county is the sovereign against 
which the accused offended. The continuous act constituted a single 
violation of the statute and in my opinion cannot be punished in separate 
proceedings upon both sides of the imaginary line separating subdivisions 
of the state. If there are several and separate acts of violation, several 
and + parate prosecutions may be had, regardless of whether said separate 
and veral acts of violation are in the same county or different counties.” 


Il trating its point, the court relates that the town of Fostoria, Ohio, 
happ s to lie within the territorial limits of three counties. Suppose, 
said \e court, that one Richard Roe, carrying a flask of illicit liquor in 
his | pocket, goes about town. Would he be subject to separate prose- 
cutic cach time he carried his flask over the county line? “Or should 
the e Richard Roe, resting at noon time, conclude to ride upon a 
merr ~o-round located in Fostoria at the junction of the three counties, 
his ©. viction of the continuous and uninterrupted carriage of that flask 
Wot vert him into a criminal three fold with each revolution of that 
whi carousel. Ludicrous? Absurd? Yes, but no more so than the logic 
Of th >rosecution.” 
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The court cited Holder v. St. L. © S. F. R. Co., 155 Mo. App. 664, 135 
S.W. 507, in which a disturbance on a train continued while the train 
passed through several townships, in one of which a conviction was had. 
The court held this was a bar to prosecution in any of the other town- 
ships, since the offense was a single and continuing one, 7.e., one law was 
violated. 


CONTINUOUS CHARACTER OF OFFENSE AS AFFECTED 
BY CROSSING CITY BOUNDARIES 

In State v. Licari, 132 Conn. 220, 43 A.2d 450 (1945), the defendant 
started in New Haven and operated his car in one continuous, uninter- 
rupted trip to the adjoining town of Woodbridge. He was charged and 
convicted in the New Haven City Court for (1) operating a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor, (2) reckless driving, and 
(3) “‘vilifying” a police oficer—all committed in New Haven. He was 
later charged in the Common Pleas Court of the same county with (1) 
operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicating liquor, 
(2) reckless driving and, (3) resisting arrest—all committed in Wood- 
bridge. Both prosecutions were for violations of the state laws. 

In sustaining Licari’s plea of double jeopardy as to the charge of oper- 
ating while under the influence of intoxicating liquor, the Supreme Court 
of Errors said: ‘“The situation before us is not one where the defendant 
was charged in the City Court with the breach of an ordinance, but all 
the offenses charged there and those in the Court of Common Pleas were 
for breach of state laws and the fact that the defendant drove his car 
over the line dividing the towns of New Haven and Woodbridge does not 
of itself give rise to a separate offense in each town. * * * As regards the 
charge that the defendant operated his car while under the influence of 
liquor, nothing occurred so far as the record shows to interrupt the offense 
from the time he started in New Haven until he stopped his car in Wood- 
bridge. There is no possible criterion by which that operation can be 
divided so that one part of it constituted one offense and another part 
a separate offense. * * * If the offense was divisible it would be as much 
so upon the basis of each street over which or of each block in which the 
car was operated as upon that of each of the towns.” 

As to the reckless driving charge, the court said that the defendant 
“might have been guilty of it at one particular point in New Haven, 
and might also have violated it at some point in Woodbridge and nowhere 
else throughout his course. It may be that, if his conviction in the City 
Court was based upon factors that remained substantially constant 
throughout his course he would not be subject to prosecution in the Court 
of Common Pleas for violation of the statute based upon the same factors. 
* * * But upon the facts before us, we are not able to determine that this 
was the situation. So far as appears, he may have been found guilty in 
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the City Court of a violation of the statute because of conditions as to 
the width, trafic and use of the highway and a street intersection at 
some particular place in New Haven, and evidence may be offered in the 
Court of Common Pleas to support a violation of the statute because of 
similar conditions at some particular place in Woodbridge.” 

As to the offenses of vilifying and resisting the officers, the court said: 
“It can hardly be assumed that this was continuous from some point in 
Woodbridge to some point in New Haven, and nothing in the record 
indicates that it was. There might well have been separate isolated in- 
stances of abuse, some in Woodbridge and some in New Haven.” 

So, as to the plea of double jeopardy on the charge of driving while 
under the influence of liquor, the second charge constituted double jeop- 
ardy because both were based on one single, continuous and uninter- 
rupted act, but the other two charges were not. 


WHEN OFFENSE BECOMES DIVISIBLE 


The question of when a traffic violation becomes separable into distinct 
offenses is illustrated by the following cases in which the courts point 
out that when an offense is interrupted, as when different elements 
enter into it—for instance the violation of different speed regulations— 
it ceases to be one single, continuous, and uninterrupted act. In addi- 
tion to the factors mentioned by the court in State v. Licari, supra, we 
find the following: 

In State v. Sawyer, 220 La. 932 57 So. 2d 899 (1952), Sawyer, a resi- 
dent of Oak Grove, West Carroll Parish, drove his Buick automobile to 
the town of Lake Providence in the adjoining parish of East Carroll, 
where he imbibed freely before starting home in the early morning hours. 
At 4:45 a.m. he had an accident in his home town of Oak Grove. He 
went on home and later, about 6:30 a.m. the same day was arrested 
while driving a Ford pickup truck out of Oak Grove, bound on a fishing 
trip, still quite intoxicated. Prosecution was filed in West Carroll Parish, 
charging him on two counts for operating a motor vehicle while intoxi- 
cated: (1) for driving the Buick at 4:45 a.m. and, (2) for driving the 
Ford pickup at 6:30 a.m. 

Apparently believing he would fare better at the hands of East Carroll 


courts, he arranged to have a similar charge filed against him there, 
pleaded guilty and was fined. He then filed a plea of autrefois convict 
(doule jeopardy) to the charges brought against him in West Carroll 
Paris on the theory that his driving of the car and truck constituted 
but «»e continuous act, extending through both parishes. The West 
Carr trial court overruled his plea as to both counts, and the convic- 


tion \as affirmed by the Supreme Court. With reference to the first 
coun’ rhe court said: “‘We regard it to be but one single act of driving 
unde: he influence of intoxicating liquor, and the circumstances that the 
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violation cccurred in more than one county does not alter the situation. 
Hence, the relator could be tried only once for his act, and as the offense 
was committed in both East and West Carroll Parishes both courts had 
jurisdiction.” But since there was only one offense, there could be but 
one prosecution, and trial upon that could only take place in the court 
which first became seized of jurisdiction.”” The court held that since the 
courts of West Carroll first acquired jurisdiction, the proceedings in East 
Carroll had no legal effect. 

As to the second count the court said, ““The plea of autrefois convict 
addressed to the charge against the relator for driving the Ford pickup 
truck while intoxicated, is also untenable. Manifestly, the act constitut- 
ing that offense was separate and distinct from the other offense. The 
driving of the Buick in an intoxicated condition was a continuous offense 
which commenced at Lake Providence and was completed at Oak Grove 
when the accident occurred. The driving of the Ford pickup truck did 
not begin until an hour or two later and was an entirely different project, 
wholly disconnected from the other offense.” 


In Byrd v. State, 59 Tex. Cr. 513, 129 S.W. 620 (1910), it was held 
that a city ordinance setting up speed zones of 18 mph in one district 
and 8 mph in another created two separate offenses. 


In State v. Mills, 181 N.C. 530, 106 S.E. 677 (1921), the defendant 
was convicted of speeding on three counts. The statute set up three 
separate speed zones, 7.e., 25 mph outside of cities and towns, 18 mph in 
the residential district, and 10 mph in business districts. He contended 
that his act of speeding was continuous and uninterrupted through the 
three zones, so that there could be but one prosecution. The Supreme 
Court said: “This proviso was intended to define three acts * * * and the 
commission of each of these acts is a separate and distinct crime. *** 
The latter were committed on three different occasions and at three dif- 
ferent places on the public highway and on the streets of Spring Hope; 
the defendant drove more than 18 mph in its residential district, and 
more than 10 mph in its business district. They were therefore, separate 
and distinct crimes. * * * Each of the three acts denounced by the statutes, 
driving at a rate of speed exceeding 25 mph, 18 mph and 10 mph, in the 
three several places mentioned constitutes a separate case. * * * Each of 
these items relating to speed have different elements, and it would be 
physically impossible to commit all of them at one and the same time, 
or at one and the same place, because they refer to different localities, 
which are separated from each other. The defendant could not be in 
two places at one and the same time, and certainly not in three. * * * 
So that there were three violations in this instance.” 

In Wiley v. City of Cartersville, 78 Ga. App. 657, 52 S.E. 2d 35 (1949), 
Wiley was convicted on separate charges of violating the 25 mph speed 
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limit of Cartersville, both on the same night. A city policeman testified 
that he saw Wiley speeding and pursued him in a patrol car but lost 
sight of him at 85 mph. About 15 minutes later he again saw the de- 
fendant speeding and again lost him at a high speed. The defendant 
contended they were one and the same offense, so he could only be con- 
victed once. He offered no testimony at the trial, thus leaving the police 
officer’s testimony as the only evidence. In affirming the conviction, the 
Court of Appeals said: ‘‘We think that from the above quoted evidence, 
the recorder, sitting as judge and jury, could have inferred that the de- 
fendant was guilty of speeding on two different, separate and distinct 
occasions, 15 minutes apart. * * * If there was an identity of offense in 
fact, the defendant cannot now be heard to complain, for he offered no 


evidence whatever in the recorder’s court to establish this fact.” 
=} & 


RAYMOND E. CLIFT AUTHORS “A GUIDE TO MODERN 
POLICE THINKING” 


The W. H. Anderson Company, 646 Main Street, Cincinnati, has pub- 
lished 4 Guide to Modern Police Thinking, by Raymond E. Clift. 

Thirty-seven subjects are covered. Among these are: history of policing, 
purposes of modern police, personnel management, traffic duties, traffic 
safety education, selective assignment, intoxication tests, scientific aids, 
confidential informants, techniques of arrest, disaster control, strikes and 
riots, psychology in police work, law of arrest, law enforcement as a pro- 
fession, and the police officer as a community leader. 

Mr. Clift, former supervising captain and superintendent of the Police 
Academy of the Cincinnati Police Department, is now serving as exec- 
utive director of the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. A member of 
the Ohio Bar, Mr. Clift is a graduate of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and of the National Academy of the FBI. 

The 369-page publication sells for $7.50. 

* *K * 
LICENSE REVOCATIONS INCREASE AFTER ENACTMENT OF 
“IMPLIED CONSENT LAW” 


Joseph P. Kelly, commissioner of the New York Bureau of Motor 


Vehicles, reports that 3,464 drivers’ licenses were revoked in 1954 com- 
pared to a total of 2,384 during 1953, an increase of 1,080 revocations. 

The ‘Implied Consent” law has been in effect since July 1, 1953 in 
the ste of New York. 

The 
while 
privile.- by revocation of theit driver’s license by the State Licensing 
Autho -y. In addition to New York, Idaho and Kansas have enacted 


Implied Consent” law requires all drivers suspected of operating 
der the influence to submit to a chemical test or lose their driving 


Imp Consent” laws. —Test Talk 
March, 56 
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Kemper Grant will be Used for Police Traffic Training 


The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety has presented a check for 
$15,400 to the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University for police 
traffic training. 

These funds will be used by the Institute in 1956 to administer its 
training program and to provide extension assistance to graduates and 
their departments. (See a/so story on page 5). 

Since 1936, the Kemper Foundation, which is sponsored by the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company and the American Motorists Insurance 
Company, has provided nearly half a million dollars to the Traffic In- 
stitute for police officer training. Most of these funds have been made 
available to police as fellowships and scholarships for the Institute’s nine- 
month Kemper Course in Traffic Police Administration. 

Twenty-two of the 29 men in the Institute’s 1955-56 course are attend- 
ing on Kemper awards. Since 1936, 418 of the 742 graduates of the Trafhic 
Police Administration course have received Kemper fellowships and 
scholarships. Hundreds of other police officers have attended Institute 
short courses, which the Kemper Foundation helps to support. 

* * * 


12th Purdue Arson Seminar to be Conducted in April 


The 12th Annual International Arson Investigators Seminar will be 
conducted April 23-27 at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police is one of the cooper- 
ating agencies, as are a number of other national and state organizations 
interested in the recognition, investigation, prosecution, and prevention 
of the crime of arson. 

International authorities on the subject of arson will cover such sub- 
jects as Training for the New Enrollee, Advanced Investigative Tech- 
niques, Review of the Latest Laboratory Aids and Specific Training That 
Will Lead to More Effective Detection, Apprehension, Prosecution, and 
Conviction of the Arsonist. 

Among those who will attend are official members of fire departments, 
law enforcement agencies, industrial protection departments, local, state 
and national governmental agencies, insurance and underwriting organl- 
zations, defense services, fire prevention representatives, and _ persons 
actively engaged in arson control and prevention. 

For additional information on the seminar, write to Prof. Shelby Gallien, 
seminar director, Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Ind. 


* * * 


Inventors of automotive devices took out 20.4 per cent of all patents 
issued in 1954, a higher rate than the average of 18.3 per cent since 1899. 
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Halsey To Join Eno Foundation Staff 


Maxwell Halsey, executive secretary of the Michigan State Safety Com- 
mission, has resigned to accept a position with the Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control. Mr. Halsey will serve as technical director 
and assistant to Colonel Robert C. F. Goetz, president of the Foundation. 
He will join the Eno Staff about April 1. 

The first executive secretary, Mr. Halsey joined the Michigan State 
Safety Commission at its inception in December 1941 and has held that 
position continuously for the past 14 years. 

He was the first graduate student to receive a fellowship to the Harvard 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research and became an associate director of 
the Bureau when it was transferred to Yale University in 1935, where 
for more than six years he taught traffic engineering. It is estimated 
that there are today more than 100 traffic engineers working in that 
professional capacity for states, counties, and cities throughout the country 
who studied under Mr. Halsey at the Yale Bureau. 

Mr. Halsey was one of the 19 charter members of the Institute ot 
Trafhe Engineers when it was established in 1930. In 1932, he became 
the first state traffic engineer for the Department of Public Works in 
Massachusetts. He has published three books: Traffic Accidents and Con- 
gestion, State Traffic Safety and Let’s Drive Right, a high school text book. 

He was active in developing the Uniform Enforcement Policy, involv- 
ing uniform traffic tickets, court policies and fine schedules, now being 
used in many communities throughout the United States. 


Mr. Halsey has been a frequent contributor to the Traffic Digest & 
Review. 


COUNCIL ANNOUNCES 1956 CAROL LANE AWARDS 


The Carol Lane Awards for 1956 have been announced by the National 
Safety Council. These are the first and only awards which recognize 
and re. ard women’s achievement toward the preservation of lives through 
trafic afety programs in their community or state. 

A ? 00 savings bond and a bronze statuette will be awarded to the 


hrst-p' -e winner in the individual and club categories. Second and third- 
place ners in both groups will receive $500 and $250 savings bonds, 
respec’ ely, and bas-relief plaques of the statuette. 

Offic’ s wishing to nominate women and women’s groups whose work 
has he’ od to improve traffic safety in their communities can get full 
n on the Carol Lane Awards from the National Safety Council, 
ichigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
ards are administered by the Council through a grant from the 
Company. 
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University of Michigan 
General Library 


Am Arbor, Michigan RD 


TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated). 


March 5-9—Traffic Court Conference, Law School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (conducted with the American Bar Association). 


March 5-16—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

March 5-23—A Seminar on Traffic Engineering. 

March 12-13—Eastern regional conference for graduates of the TPA Train. 
ing Program, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 19-30—Training Programs and Methods for Police. 

April 9-May 4—-Motor Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for Army). 

April 16-May 4—Accident Investigation. 

April 30-May 18—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. 

June 4-8—Fleet Supervisor Course. 

June 11-29—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (For Air Force). 

June 21-22—Northwest regional conference for graduates of the TPA 
Training Program, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

Sept. 20—Opening of the 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program. 

Oct. 1-19—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 8-12—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 2—Traffiic Law Enforcement. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 5-21—Traffic Law for Police. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7—Traffic Control Devices and Methods for Police. 


Dec. 10-14—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 





